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More Than Grades 
How Choice Boosts Parental Involvement and 
Benefits Children 

by Philip Vassallo 

Executive Summary 



Research shows that parental involvement in 
a child’s education is a strong predictor of stu- 
dent achievement: typically, the more involved 
the parent, the better off the child. Yet the cur- 
rent structure of the kindergarten through 1 2th- 
grade education system tends to marginalize 
parents. In most areas, government assigns chil- 
dren to particular schools, and school boards 
and bureaucrats control textbooks, curriculum, 
and other central aspects of a child’s education. 

Studies from school choice experiments sug- 
gest that school choice can be a powerful engine 
for parental involvement— choice by its nature 
engenders a higher level of parental participation 
than does the current system. Although a univer- 
sal, customer-driven system has not been tried, 
sufficient research exists to prove that modified 
forms of choice— such as charter schools, vouch- 
ers, and private scholarship programs— increase 
parental involvement. 

Although most studies of school choice experi- 
ments have focused on academic gains to children 



in choice programs, this study examines the many 
other benefits that choice programs bring to stu- 
dents. For example, parents of children in school 
choice programs (1) are more involved with their 
children’s academic programs: (2) participate more 
in school activities; (3) believe that their chosen 
school offers a greater measure of safety, discipline, 
and instructional quality than did their previous 
school; (4) are more satisfied with their children’s 
education in a choice program; and (5) are likely to 
reenroll their children in the choice program. 

The ultimate key to school reform is the par- 
ent Once parents assume the responsibility of 
advocating for and supporting their children’s 
education, they will become partners with educa- 
tors to create the schools their children need. 
State legislators should seek policies that return 
control of education to parents through mecha- 
nisms like tax cuts and universal tuition tax cred- 
its. The adoption of such measures promises to 
increase parental involvement and bring other 
important benefits to children. 



Philip Vassallo is an educational consultant and writer. His work has been published in the American School 
Board Journal, Principal, Young Children, and Day Care and Elementary Education. Vassallo holds a doc- 
torate in educational theory from Rutgers University. 
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Recognizing the 
link between edu- 
cational quality 
and parental 
involvement is 
long overdue. 



Introduction 

During the past 20 years, researchers have 
published dozens of studies documenting 
what common sense has long held: there is a 
clear link between parental involvement in a 
child’s studies and student achievement. 1 
However, the government-run system of 
K-12 schools has done little to put that 
important research into practice. In most 
areas, government still assigns children to 
particular schools, and school boards and 
bureaucrats control textbooks, curriculum, 
and other central aspects of a child’s educa- 
tion. Perhaps for that reason, teachers, 
administrators, and education journalists 
have tended to view parents as little more 
than monitors for class trips, coordinators of 
cookie sales, and boosters for athletic events. 

But times are changing. The importance 
of parents’ beliefs about education, knowl- 
edge of their schools, aspirations for their 
children, and satisfaction with educational 
services is coming to the fore. Two examples, 
one from government and the other from an 
Education Week report, underscore the grow- 
ing value placed on parental involvement in 
the education process. 

The first example is “Goals 2000,” a set of 
national education goals that emerged from 
the 1989 summit between President George 
Bush and the nation’s governors. Of the six 
original goals resulting from that conference, 
not one discussed parental involvement. In 
1994, however, the governors acknowledged 
that parents play an important role in shap- 
ing their children’s education. That year the 
panel added another goal: “By the year 2000, 
every school will promote partnerships that 
will increase parental involvement and par- 
ticipation in promoting the social, emotion- 
al, and academic growth of children.’’ 2 

The second example appears in “Quality 
Counts,” the annual, oft-cited Education Week 
survey on the quality of education in each 
state. When the survey first appeared in 1997, 
the publishers stated that their principal goal 
was “to measure what really matters.” 3 The 



survey had five broad categories: standards 
and assessment, school climate, resources, 
teaching quality, and student achievement. 
"Student/Parent Roles’’ constituted only 10 
percent of the total grade in the school cli- 
mate category, and teachers, not parents, 
were the source of information. By 1999 
“Quality Counts’’ included more data on 
parental involvement, including the percent- 
age of parents participating in open houses, 
back-to-school night, and parent-teacher 
conferences. Remarkably, the survey now 
also includes information on parental choice 
in schools— and the greater the choice, the 
higher the state’s evaluation: 



States where students can choose to 
enroll in any school in the state 
received an A. States with limited 
public-school-choice policies— where 
students can choose from schools in 
their own district, or where it is vol- 
untary for districts to have local 
choice programs— received a C. 
States with no public school choice 
earned an F. States that allow charter 
schools earned an A: those that do 
not earned an F. States with strong 
charter school laws, as rated by the 
Center for Education Reform, 
earned an A; those with weak laws, 
an F. States that require or permit 
site-based management of schools 
and that grant waivers of education 
regulations earned an A. Those that 
do not received an F. 4 



Recognizing the link between educational 
quality and parental involvement is long 
overdue. 5 Charity schools of the mid-19th 
century and their common school succes- 
sors— the equivalent of today’s public 
schools— attempted to assimilate immigrant 
children by divorcing them from their fami- 
ly’s foreign culture. 6 Once government 
schooling institutionalized education, the 
active role of parents in education dimin- 
ished dramatically. Today it is fashionable to 
hold families responsible for cultivating their 
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childrens educational and social progress; 
however, families have limited authority out- 
side the home to fulfill that responsibility. 
The monopolistic practice of directing all 
public education funding to public schools 
has created not only a financial stranglehold 
on the public but a moral vacuum in society 
by weakening parental authority. 7 Choice 
frees parents from the shackles of bureau- 
cratic controls and strengthens their capacity 
to participate in their childrens education. 

School choice programs are widely under- 
stood to include any or a combination of three 
models: charter schools, publicly financed 
vouchers, and private tuition scholarships. 
Although each of these models has adopted 
some elements of a market-based education 
system, results from these programs are 
imperfectly comparable with results that 
might occur under a fully private, competitive 
education system Education scholar Myron 
Lieberman points out, for instance, that 
restrictions on the Milwaukee Parental Choice 
Program will cause it w to turn, out poorly pre- 
cisely because it is not a competitive market 
system of education." 8 Programs vary widely 
in terms of whether they are publicly or pri- 
vately financed, whether participation is based 
on income, whether they cap the total number 
of participants, whether children of all ages 
can participate, and whether religious schools 
can participate. Nevertheless, these programs 
provide important information for policy- 
makers about the kinds of schools parents 
seek for their children and some of the bene- 
fits that greater choice among schools is 
bringing to children. 

Of the various school choice programs 
enrolling more than 1 00,000 students nation- 
wide, those programs selected in Table 1 are 
the focus of this analysis. Examined are results 
from studies by Harvard University’s Program 
on Education Policy and Governance on the 
Milwaukee Parental Choice Program, the 
Cleveland Scholarship Program, the CEO 
Horizon Scholarship Program in San Antonio, 
Texas, the New York School Choice Scholar- 
ships Program, and the Washington Scholar- 
ship Fund. This analysis also draws on annual 



reports commissioned by the state of Wisconsin 
and the Wisconsin Legislative Audit Bureau on 
the Milwaukee program. Also included is an 
examination of results from citywide and 
statewide studies of charter school programs 9 

None of those studies focuses solely or 
comprehensively on parental participation 
and satisfaction. However, they collectively 
offer to educators, parents, and taxpayers the 
best picture available of whether choice ini- 
tiatives in various forms deliver what parents 
want for their children. Taken together, these 
reports submit clear evidence that parents’ 
positive beliefs about school choice, their 
support of school choice programs, and their 
ultimate satisfaction with them are sufficient 
to make choice an imperative in every state. 

Choice Engenders Parental 
Involvement 

Parents of children in choice programs have 
been found to be more involved with their chil- 
dren’s academic programs and extracurricular 
activities than are other groups of parents with 
whom they have been compared. 

For instance, compared with Milwaukee’s 
low-income parents and parents from 
Milwaukee’s general population, parents with 
children participating in the Milwaukee 
Parental Choice Program (1) read with or to 
their children 10 to 1 5 percent more often, (2) 
worked with their children on math home- 
work 5 to 10 percent more often, (3) worked 
with their children on writing or penmanship 
10 to 20 percent more often, (4) watched an 
educational television program with their chil- 
dren 5 to 10 percent more often, and (5) par- 
ticipated with their children in a sports activi- 
ty up to 10 percent more often. 10 

Similar findings were reported in a study 
on the San Antonio Horizon Scholarship 
Program. Compared with parents with chil- 
dren in public schools, parents participating 
in the program were found to work with their 
children on homework 22 percent more often 
and on non-homework-related math and 
reading lessons 1 5 percent more often. 1 1 



The monopolistic 
practice of direct- 
ing all public edu- 
cation funding to 
public schools 
has created not 
only a financial 
stranglehold on 
the public but a 
moral vacuum in 
society by weak- 
ening parental 
authority. 
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Choice frees 
parents from 
the shackles of 
bureaucratic 
controls and 
strengthens 
their capacity 
to participate in 
their children’s 
education. 



Table 1 

Enrollment in Select Choice Programs 



Choice Program 


District 

Students 


Choice 

Students 


Choice as 
Percentage of 
District 


Cleveland Scholarship Program 


76,000 


3,674 


4.8% 


(publicly funded) 

Milwaukee Parental Choice Program 


95,000 


7,996 


8.4% 


(publicly funded) 

New York School Choice Scholarships 


1,000,000 


1,300 


0.1% 


Program (privately funded) 

CEO Horizon Scholarship Program, 


15,477 


837 


5.4% 


Edgewood Independent School District, 
San Antonio (privately funded) 
Washington Scholarship Fund 


85,000 


460 


0.5% 


(privately funded) 

Dayton PACE Program (publicly funded) 


25,000 


530 


2.1% 



Source: Author’s compilation. 



However, studies by the Program on 
Education Policy and Governance of the 
Cleveland Scholarship Program, the New York 
School Choice Scholarships Program, the 
Washington Scholarship Fund, and the 
Dayton PACE Program showed no statistical- 
ly significant indicators that parents of schol- 
arship recipients were more involved in their 
childrens education than were their respective 
control group. Regardless of the reasons for 
variation across participation rates, it is clear 
that, with regard to their childrens academic 
programs, parents who participate in choice 
programs are at least as involved as, and often 
more involved than, parents are generally. 

Studies of choice programs also indicate 
that parents with children in choice programs 
communicate more frequently with school 
officials and take part more often in school 
activities than do nonparticipating parents. 
Table 2 shows that school officials participat- 
ing in the Milwaukee Parental Choice 
Program tend to communicate more fre- 
quently with parents about student perfor- 
mance and behavior than do school officials 
in nonparticipating schools. Participating 
schools also invite more parent participation 



in school activities and fundraising efforts 
than do non participating schools. 

Parental participation can also be mea- 
sured by examining the number of times par- 
ents initiate contact with the school. By that 
standard, Milwaukee’s choice parents were 
overwhelmingly more involved with their 
children’s school experiences than were other 
Milwaukee parents. Choice parents initiated 
communication with their schools more fre- 
quently than did any Milwaukee group with 
whom they were compared. They (1) inquired 
more about their student’s performance by 
10 to 20 percent, (2) inquired more about 
their student’s classes by 10 percent, (3) 
inquired more about school information by 
10 to 15 percent (4) were 20 percent more 
likely to help in the classroom, (5) were 1 5 to 
20 percent more likely to do volunteer work 
for their school, and (6) were 1 5 to 20 percent 
more likely to take part in parent- teacher 
organization activities. 12 

Similarly, results from the San Antonio 
CEO Horizon Program show that parents 
with children in choice schools participated 
more often in school activities than did 
Edgewood public school parents (Table 3). 1 3 
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Table 2 

Annual Frequency with Which Milwaukee Schools Contact Parents 



Number of Contacts 



Reason for Contact Choice Parents Control Parents 



Child’s academic 


0 


1-2 


3+ 


0 


1-2 


3+ 


performance 1 


40 


33 


27 


49 


30 


21 


Child’s behavior 1 


40 


28 


32 


48 


29 


23- 


School volunteer work a 


55 


23 


22 


64 


23 


13 


Fundraising 3 


44 


33 


22 


60 


28 


12 



Source: John Witte et al., Fourth-Year Report: Milwaukee Parental Choice Program (Madison: Robert M. LaFollette 
Institute of Public Affairs, University of Wisconsin, December 1994). 

“Percentage. 



The vast majority of studies on charter 
schools also show remarkably high levels of 
parental participation. One study by the 
Clayton Foundation of 24 Colorado charter 
schools serving 4,532 students found that 
parental input “is extraordinary” 1 4 and that 
parent leadership was crucial to the creation 
and the continued operation of most of the 
charter schools. 15 Another study of 111 
California charter schools by SRI Inter- 
national reported that 88 percent of all 
California charter schools had parents on 
their governing bodies, 88 percent of parents 
attended parent- teacher conferences, and 40 
percent assumed instructional roles. 16 In 
addition, 75 percent of the charter schools 
required parents to sign contracts in which 
parental involvement was stipulated. 1 7 The 
report concluded, “Parent participation was 

r 99 |g 

often very extensive in charter schools. 

Similarly, a 1998 study of Los Angeles 
charter schools by WestEd reported that 
many charter schools have parental involve- 
ment contracts to reinforce parental account- 
ability for student conduct and that "most 
schools reported having a higher degree of 
parent involvement since becoming a charter 
school.” 19 The report notes that parental 
involvement goes beyond traditional 
fundraising activities to include, for example, 
serving on decisionmaking committees. 



Teachers in these charter schools, too, have 
observed that parents influence many areas 
of school policy, including curriculum devel- 
opment and discipline. 2 0 

Studies on publicly supported choice pro- 
grams, privately sponsored choice programs, 
and charter schools show that choice engen- 
ders greater parental involvement in chil- 
dren’s academic programs and other school 
activities. School choice programs demon- 
strate that parents in choice programs are 
more likely to be involved in their children’s 
education on both the home and school 
fronts. They monitor their children’s work 
and help them more often, and they get more 
involved with their children’s school than do 
parents with whom they are compared. 
Parents in choice programs become empow- 
ered in their critical role of supporting their 
children’s education. 

What Parents Want from 
Schools 

An examination of findings from San 
Antonio’s CEO Horizon Program, the 
Milwaukee Parental Choice Program, and the 
Washington Scholarship Fund shows that par- 
ents participating in school choice programs 
overwhelmingly define educational excellence 



Parents of chil- 
dren^ choice 
programs have 
been found to be 
more involved 
with their chil- 
dren’s academic 
programs than 
are other groups 
of parents. 
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Table 3 

Parental Participation in the San Antonio Scholarship Program (percentage) 



Parents partici- 
pating in school 
choice programs 
overwhelmingly 
define education- 
al excellence in 
terms of three 
things: safety, 
discipline, and 
instructional 
quality. 







Edgewood 




Choice 


Public School 


Parental Participation Indicator 


Parents 


Parents 


Attended a school activity in the past month 


60 


38 


Volunteered at child’s school in the past month 


39 


10 


Attended parent-teacher conference in the past year 


81 


65 



Source: Paul Peterson, David Myers, and William Howell, An Evaluation of the Horizon Scholarship Program in 
the Edgewood Independent School District, San Antonio, Texas : The First Year (Washington: Mathematica Policy 
Research; Cambridge, Mass.: Program on Education Policy and Governance, September 1999). 



in terms of three things: safety, discipline, and 
instructional quality. 

Parents of the CEO Horizon Program in 
San Antonio, Texas, were asked what factors 
they considered in choosing their child’s 
school. Parents cited the following factors as 
“very important”: (1) what is taught in class, 
89 percent: (2) teacher quality, 82 percent; (3) 
discipline, 81 percent; (4) safety, 73 percent; 
and (5) academic quality, 77 percent. 1 Points 
1, 2, and 5, of course, are all elements of 
instructional quality. 

The University of Wisconsin survey of par- 
ents participating in the Milwaukee Parental 
Choice Program contains similar findings. 
Parents were asked to rate “issues and their 
importance in your decision to participate in 
the Choice program.” The top four factors 
ranked as “very important” among choice 
program applicants were (1) educational 
quality, 88 percent; (2) teaching approach or 
style, 85 percent; (3) discipline, 76 percent; 
and (4) general atmosphere, 74 percent. 2 2 

Applicants for the Washington Scholarship 
Fund, too, gave similar reasons for seeking a 
new school. Parents rated the following rea- 
sons as "important”: (1) higher standards, 80 
percent; (2) better curriculum, 78 percent; (3) 
better teachers, 55 percent; and (4) safer 
school, 45 percent. 23 

The State of Charter Schools, 2000: Fourth-Year 
Report, a Department of Education report of 
428 charter schools, did not provide informa- 
tion on parents’ reasons for choosing charter 
schools; however, it did note reasons why par- 



ents and students might be attracted to charter 
schools. 2 4 Charter school officials were asked, 
“How powerful is [a given feature] in attracting 
parents and students to your school?” Table 4 
shows parents’ responses on a scale of 1 to 5, 
with 1 being least powerful and 5 being most 
powerful. Once again, safety, discipline, and 
instructional quality appear prominently. 

Parental Satisfaction 

Parents have made it clear that they have 
three priorities for their children’s school: 
safety, discipline, and instructional quality. 
Surveys also make it clear that parents of 
children in choice programs believe their 
public schools are less able to meet those 
demands than are their schools of choice. 

Applicants to the New York School 
Choice Scholarships Program had a relative- 
ly low opinion of their public schools’ ability 
to provide safety, discipline, and quality 
instruction. Only 14 percent reported being 
“very satisfied” with school safety, 18 percent 
with student respect for teachers, and 1 4 per- 
cent with teaching. Similarly, applicants to 
the Cleveland Scholarship Program gave low 
marks to their public schools: 25 percent 
were “very satisfied” with school safety, 24 
percent with school discipline, and 28 per- 
cent with the academic program. 

Dissatisfaction with prior schooling also 
appears to be higher among applicants 
whose children were enrolled in public 
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Table 4 

Qualities Cited as Most Important by Parents 



Feature 


Order of 
Importance 


Parental 
Response 
(percentage 
rating 4 or 5) 


Nurturing environment 


1 


93 


Safe environment 


2 


90 


Value system 


3 


88 


Quality of academic program 


4 


84 


High standards for achievement 


5 


83 


Small class size 


6 


83 


Specialized curriculum focus 


7 


78 



Source: Paul Berman et al., A National Study of Charter Schools: Second-Year /tepor/ (Washington: RPP International, 
July 1999). 



schools than among parents whose children 
were enrolled in private schools. For instance, 
among parents of children in the San 
Antonio CEO Horizon Program, 50 percent 
of respondents whose children had previous- 
ly attended public school gave their former 
school a grade of C or lower, while only 13 
percent of parents whose children were previ- 
ously enrolled in private school did so. 
Surveys of participants in the Washington 
Scholarship Fund Program show similar 
findings (Table 5). 

Surveys of parents whose children are in 
choice programs show that parents are dis- 
satisfied with the educational quality offered 
in their public schools. The question then 
becomes, Are the schools of choice respond- 
ing to and meetings parents’ demands? 

Across the board, studies from the 
Milwaukee Parental Choice Program, Cleveland 
Scholarship Program, New York School 
Choice Scholarships Program, Washington 
Scholarship Fund, Dayton PACE Program, 
and San Antonio CEO Horizon Scholarship 
Program indicate that parents are much 
more satisfied with their new schools than 
they were with their previous schools. 

Consider findings from the longest-run- 
ning choice program, the Milwaukee 
Parental Choice Program. During the pro- 



gram’s first four years, 1990-94, Milwaukee’s 
choice parents reported being pleased with 
the way the program was administered. 
Between 63 and 77 percent of participants 
said that they were satisfied or very satisfied 
with various factors ranging from the avail- 
ability of information about the program 
and the school of their choice to the support 
they received from the school and the 
Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction. 2 5 

Choice parents also assigned their new 
schools considerably higher grades in general 
than they assigned to their previous public 
schools. From 1990 to 1995, in any given year, 
choice parents gave their previous public 
schools grades of A or B at a rate of 5 1 percent, 
whereas they gave their choice schools grades 
of A or B at an average rate of 73 percent 2 6 
Grade point averages were also appreciably 
higher for choice schools: the grade point aver- 
age assigned to prior public schools was 2.4, 
whereas the grade point average given to 
choice schools was 3.0 over the same period. 2 7 

The Fifth-Year Report: Milwaukee Parental 
Choice Program concludes: “Parental attitudes 
toward choice schools, opinions of the choice 
program, and parental involvement were very 
positive over the first five years. Attitudes 
toward choice schools and the education of 
their children were much more positive than 



Across the board, 
studies indicate 
that parents are 
much more satis- 
fied with their 
new schools than 
they were with 
their previous 
schools. 
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Table 5 

Parents’ Assessment of the Washington Scholarship Fund Program 



In any given year, 
choice parents 
gave their previ- 
ous public schools 
grades of A or B 
at a rate of 51 per- 
cent but gave their 
choice schools 
grades of A or B 
at an average rate 
of 73 percent. 



Grade 


D.C. Low-Income Applicants from 
Public School (percentage) 


D.C. Low-Income Applicants from 
Private School (percentage) 


A 


18 


59 


B 


42 


30 


C 


31 


10 


D 


7 


1 


F 


2 


0 



Source: Paul Peterson et al., Initial Findings from an Evaluation of School Choice Programs in Washington. D.C. 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Program on Education Policy and Governance, September 1, 1998). 



their evaluations of their prior public 
schools." 2 8 Tables 6 and 7 show satisfaction 
indicators for Milwaukee’s choice parents. 

Not surprisingly, parents with children in 
the Cleveland Scholarship Program, too, had 
a much higher opinion of their child’s school 
than did nonparticipating public school par- 
ents of their child’s school. Cleveland 
Program parents were more likely to believe 
that their schools had strict rules of conduct, 
high academic standards, a cooperative 
group of parents working on the school’s 
behalf, teachers who helped all the students, 
and excellent teaching. On some issues, such 
as school location, public schools fared 
almost as well as schools of choice, but in no 
case did public schools fare better. 29 

Compared with public school parents, 
Cleveland scholarship parents consistently 
saw less vandalism, absenteeism, fighting, 
and racial conflict at their child’s school. In 
every category listed, including school facili- 
ty, safety, class size, parental involvement, dis- 
cipline, student respect for teachers, teaching 
of moral values, academic program, and 
teacher skills, Cleveland choice parents out- 
numbered public school parents in being 
“very satisfied’’ with their child’s education. 3 0 
Tables 8 and 9 highlight those data. 

The New York School Choice Scholar- 
ships Program shows even higher levels of 
parental satisfaction. Scholarship users were 
compared with a control group that was 
offered but did not apply for or accept the 



scholarship. Scholarship parents reported 
that their children were in smaller classes and 
in smaller schools, there were fewer problems 
with the new schools, their child was asked to 
do more homework, and the parents enjoyed 
more communication with the school. 31 In 
addition, as shown in Table 10, more schol- 
arship parents than control group parents 
reported being “very satisfied” on a broad 
range of measures, including school facility, 
safety, class size, parental involvement, disci- 
pline, student respect for teachers, teaching 
values, academic quality, and teaching. 32 

The Program on Education Policy and 
Governance looked at parental satisfaction 
from a different angle for its Initial Finding s 
from an Evaluation of School Choice Programs in 
Washington D.C. and Dayton, Oh'o, mainly because 
those findings are preliminary reports and 
reliable information on satisfaction with the 
choice program was unavailable. The authors 
compared applicants who had children in pri- 
vate schools with applicants who had children 
in public schools. The authors concluded, 
“Public school parents are applying because 
they want to leave their current school, where- 
as private school parents are applying precise- 
ly because they want to stay.” 3 3 This point is 
significant because it suggests that if given the 
opportunity, parents will choose the school 
they believe is best for their child, whether that 
choice entails remaining in their current 
school or opting for a new school they believe 
will better meet their child’s needs. 
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Table 6 

Parental Satisfaction with Milwaukee Choice Program, 1990-93 (percentage) 



Factor 



Satisfaction 



Amount of information on the choice program 76 

Accuracy of information on the choice program 75 

Amount of information on the private schools 67 

Accuracy of information on the private schools 70 

Assistance from school to which parent applied 77 

Assistance from Department of Public Instruction in Madison 63 . 



Source: John Witte et al., Fourth-Year Report: Milwaukee Parental Choice Program (Madison: Robert M. LaFollette 
Institute of Public Affairs, University of Wisconsin, December 1994). 



Table 7 

Parental Satisfaction with Milwaukee Choice Program, 1991-94 (percentage) 



Grade 


1991 


1992 


1993 


1994 


A 


40 


33 


30 


42 


B 


37 


39 


36 


33 


C 


14 


22 


21 


18 


D 


3 


3 


10 


6 


F 


5 


2 


4 


2 



Source: John Witte et al. t Fourth-Year Report: Milwaukee Parental Choice Program (Madison: Robert M. LaFollette 
Institute of Public Affairs, University of Wisconsin, December 1994). 



For instance, applicants to the Washington 
Scholarship Fund who had children in pri- 
vate schools reported being "very satisfied” 
with various aspects of their school in greater 
numbers than did applicants with children in 
public schools. As Table 10 shows, measures 
included school facility, safety, class size, 
parental involvement, discipline, respect for 
teachers, teaching of moral values, academic 
program, and teacher skills. Furthermore, 89 
percent of private school scholarship parents 
gave their child's school an A or a B for how 
well it taught compared with only 60 percent 
of public school parents. 34 

The Dayton PACE Program shows similar 
results. Private school choice parents yielded 
much higher percentages of “very satisfied” 
than did public school parents in the follow- 
ing areas: school facility, safety, class size, 
parental involvement discipline, respect for 



teachers, teaching of moral values, academic 
program, and teacher skills. Private school 
scholarship parents gave the teaching quality 
of their child’s school a grade of A or B at a 90 
percent rate compared with a 55 percent rate 
among public school parents (Table 10). 3 5 

Nowhere is information on parental satis- 
faction as telling as it is in San Antonio, 
where the CEO Horizon Program offers 
equal choice to all low-income families across 
the Edgewood district. In a joint study by 
Mathematica Policy Research and the 
Program on Education Policy and Governance, 
parents in the CEO Horizon Program were 
compared with a cross section of parents in 
the Edgewood district. Again, parental satis- 
faction is far greater among parents in the 
choice program. Horizon parents gave more 
“very satisfied” responses than did Edgewood 
public school parents in the following areas: 



Choice parents 
outnumbered 
public school 
parents in being 
“very satisfied” 
with their child’s 
education. 
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Private school 
scholarship parents 
gave the teaching 
quality of their 
child’s school a 
grade of A or B at 
a 90 percent rate 
compared with a 
55 percent rate 
among public 
school parents. 
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Table 8 

Cleveland Parents’ Assessment of Problems with Current School (percentage) 



Problem 


Scholarship Parents 


Public School Parents 


Vandalism 


3 


14 


Absenteeism 


5 


24 


Fighting 


13 


27 


Racial conflict 


5 


10 


Source: Paul Peterson, William Howell, and Jay Greene, An Evaluation of the Cleveland Voucher Program after Two 
Years (Cambridge, Mass.: Program on Education Policy and Governance, June 1999). 


Table 9 


Cleveland Parents’ Satisfaction with Current School (percentage “very satisfied”) 


Category 


Scholarship Parents 


Public School Parents 


School facility 


33 


19 


Safety 


49 


31 


Class size 


37 


15 


Parental involvement 


38 


29 


Discipline 


48 


25 


Student respect for teachers 


45 


24 


Teaching of moral values 


55 


30 


Academic program 


47 


29 


Teacher skills 


49 


39 



Source: Paul Peterson, William Howell, and Jay Greene, An Evaluation of the Cleveland Voucher Program after Two 
Years (Cambridge, Mass.: Program on Education Policy and Governance, June 1999). 



school facility, safety, class size, parental 
involvement, discipline, respect for teachers, 
teaching of moral values, academic program, 
and teacher skills. Horizon parents gave their 
schools an overall grade of A or B at an 86 
percent rate compared with a 73 percent rate 
among public school parents (Table 1 1). 36 

The charter school movement also 
appears to be a catalyst for parental satisfac- 
tion. In Charter Schools in Action , Final Report, 
which examined 30 charter schools in 9 
states, the Hudson Institute found that par- 
ents believed their children were performing 
better as charter school students, and it also 
concluded that parental satisfaction ran deep 
across a host of educational indicators. For 
instance, more than two-thirds of charter 
parents were “very satisfied” with opportuni- 



ties for parental participation (76 percent), 
class size (75 percent), curriculum (72 per- 
cent), school size (75 percent), individual 
attention by teacher (71 percent), and acade- 
mic standards (68 percent). When asked to 
compare their charter school with the school 
their child would have otherwise attended, 
parents overwhelmingly favored the charter 
experience. Most parents reported that their 
charter school was superior to the public 
school across several significant indicators: 
67 percent for individual attention by 
teacher, 70 percent for class size, 69 percent 
for school size, 66 percent for quality of 
teaching, 64 percent for parent involvement, 
and 65 percent for curriculum. 37 It is also 
important to note that parents with children 
with special needs were far more satisfied 
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Table 10 

Satisfaction Rates among Applicants to Select Choice Programs 
(percentage “very satisfied”) 





Washington 


Dayton 


New York City 




Private 


Public 


Private 


Public 


Private 


Public 




School 


School 


School 


School 


School 


School 


Category 


Parents 


Parents 


Parents 


Parents 


Parents 


Parents 


School facility 


48 


15 


49 


15 


42 


36 


Safety 


66 


25 


62 


23 


57 


49 


Class size 


54 


15 


53 


13 


42 


36 


Parental involvement 


67 


38 


67 


28 


40 


35 


Discipline 


64 


20 


62 


15 


59 


50 


Respect for teachers 


63 


28 


60 


17 


58 


50 


Teaching of values 


70 


21 


68 


15 


55 


47 


Academic program 


63 


20 


62 


15 


54 


46 


Teacher skills 


64 


24 


62 


19 


63 


54 


Grade of A or B for 














how well children 














are taught 


89 


60 


90 


55 


56“ 


54“ 



Sources: Paul Peterson et al., Initial Findings from an Evaluation of School Choice Programs in Washington, DC. and 
Dayton, Ohio (Cambridge, Mass.: Program on Education Policy and Governance, October 1998); and Paul Peterson, 
David Myers, and William Howell, An Evaluation of the New York City School Choice Scholarships Program: The 
First Year (Washington: Mathematica Policy Research; Cambridge, Mass.: Program on Education Policy and 
Governance, October 1998). 

“Grade A only. 



with their charter school experience than 
with their previous schools (Table 12). 

Similarly, The Colorado Charter Schools 
Evaluation Study , commissioned by the 
Colorado Board of Education, showed that 
all of the 10 charter schools returning infor- 
mation on parental satisfaction reported sat- 
isfaction levels of 78 to 99 percent, with 7 at 
90 percent or higher. 3 8 Reports on California 
charter schools make similar conclusions. 
The Cross-Site Report: The Findings and 
Implications of Increased Flexibility and 
Accountabilityby WestEd notes: 

Parents report high levels of satisfac- 
tion with the charter schools up for 
renewal. In these five schools, 96 per- 
cent of all the parents said that they 
were satisfied or very satisfied. In fact, 
two-thirds reported being very satis- 



fied. . . . Most parents were satisfied 
with nearly all of the aspects of the 
school listed, including: The mission 
of the school, the way the school is gov- 
erned, the teachers and administrators 
at the school, and their child’s progress 
at the school. 38 

Thus, just as charter schools take root and are 
sustained by high levels of parental participa- 
tion, so too does parental satisfaction with 
the schools increase. Presumably, this cycle of 
parental participation and satisfaction 
emerges from parents’ contributing more 
substantially to their children’s education. 

Waiting lists are also used as a proxy for 
parental satisfaction. According to the 
Evaluation of Charter School Effectiveness by SRI 
International: “Many California charter 
schools have achieved considerable success in 



Parents with chil- 
dren with special 
needs were far 
more satisfied 
with their charter 
schools than with 
their previous 
schools. 
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Table 11 

Parental Satisfaction with the San Antonio CEO Horizon Scholarship Program 
(percentage ‘S'ery satisfied”) 



Category 


CEO Horizon Parents 


Edgewood Parents 


School facility 


39 


28 


Safety 


60 


38 


Class size 


43 


19 


Parental involvement 


43 


31 


Discipline 


62 


39 


Respect for teachers 


60 


39 


Teaching of moral values 


62 


38 


Academic program 


61 


35 


Teacher skills 


63 


47 


Grade of A or B for how 






well children are taught 


86 


73 



Source: Paul Peterson, David Myers, and William Howell, An Evaluation of the Horizon Scholarship Program in the 
Edgewood Independent School District, San Antonio. Texas: The First Year (Washington: Mathematica Policy 
Research; Cambridge, Mass.: Program on Education Policy and Governance, September 1999). 



How does any 
business know 
that it is doing 
well? By repeat 
business. 



the eyes of parents ... 63 percent of schools 
reported having wait lists for entrance into 
their schools, and an additional 69 percent 
expected to increase enrollment in the com 
ing year." 40 The State of Charter Schools 2000: 
Fourth-Year Report, the national study by the 
U.S. Department of Education, corroborates 
those claims. Nationally, 70 percent of charter 
schools report waiting lists— a number virtu- 
ally unchanged over a two-year period. 4 1 In 
fact, voucher programs also have waiting lists, 
implying a considerable demand for schools 
of choice over available public schools, 4 2 
Across the board, studies from the 
Milwaukee Parental Choice Program, 
Cleveland Scholarship Program, New York 
School Choice Scholarships Program, 
Washington Scholarship Fund, Dayton PACE 
Program, and San Antonio CEO Horizon 
Scholarship Program, and research on charter 
schools, indicate that parents are overwhelm 
ingly satisfied with their new schools and are 
more satisfied with their new schools than 
they were with their previous schools on a 
range of measures, including safety, class size, 
discipline, respect for teachers, teacher skills, 
school facilities, and instructional quality. 



Student Retention 

How does any business know that it is 
doing well? By repeat business. However, in 
the case of school programs, the immediate 
reaction to look to attendance and retention 
rates as an indicator of success must be tern 
pered by an understanding that groups who 
have been served in choice programs tradi- 
tionally possess high mobility rates. 

Because the Milwaukee Parental Choice 
Program has been in existence for a decade, it 
offers the best opportunity to examine attri- 
tion statistics. A recent evaluation of the 
Milwaukee program by the nonpartisan 
Legislative Audit Bureau acknowledges that 
measuring pupil mobility data is difficult, 
mainly because comparable control groups 
within the district are difficult to determine. 
However, the study concludes, “Available 
data indicate that most participating [choice] 
schools experienced relatively few pupil 
departures during the school year.” 43 In a sur- 
vey that studied all 86 participating voucher 
schools in Milwaukee from September 1998 
to January 1999, the Legislative Audit Bureau 
found that no students left 23 of the schools 
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Table 12 

Parental Satisfaction with Special Needs (percentage “excellent” or “above average”) 



Category 


Previous School 


Charter School 


Change 


Special education 


17 


38 


+ 21 


Gifted 


60 


78 


+ 18 


Limited English proficiency 


43 


63 


+ 20 


Total 8 


34 


57 


+ 23 



Source: Gregg Vanourek et al., Charter Schools in Action, Final Report (Washington: Hudson Institute, June 1997). 
^otal average across all indicators. 



during the school year and that the departure 
rate was only 6 percent among 83 of the 
schools. Of the three schools with a much 
higher mobility rate of more than 25 percent, 
one was for at-risk teenaged parents and had 
a dropout rate that was significantly higher 
than those of other schools. 4 4 

Students participating in the New. York 
School Choice Scholarships Program and 
their control group counterparts had virtually 
the same low mobility rate during the school 
year of approximately 5 percent. However, the 
study on the Milwaukee Parental Choice 
Program found that choice students “are 
more likely to attend the same school next 
year than are the members of the control 
group" by more than 10 percent. 4 5 

The San Antonio program also shows sta- 
tistically significant, higher retention rates 
among choice students than public school 
students. Of the total enrollment, 93 percent 
of Horizon students attended the same school 
from the beginning of the year compared with 
84 percent of public school students. In addi- 
tion, 90 percent of Horizon students plan on 
attending the same school next year compared 
with 79 percent of public school students. 46 

The Cleveland Scholarship Program, the 
Washington Scholarship Fund, and the 
Dayton PACE Program all had excellent 
school year student retention figures, as did 
the groups with which the were compared, 
though none of the differences were statisti- 
cally significant. 47 Taken together, the stud- 
ies show that choice schools tend to have stu- 
dent retention rates that are at least equal to 



and often significantly higher than those of 
nonchoice schools. This suggests that 
schools of choice tend to satisfy parents and 
students better than do nonchoice schools. 

Reenrollment rates in charter schools are 
similarly positive. The Clayton Foundation 
and SRI International reports on charter 
schools in Colorado and California 
describe parents “voting with their feet," 
suggesting that parents express their sup- 
port for the charter school experience by 
either reenrolling their children in the 
school or removing them from it. 48 The 
Hudson Institutes national study of char- 
ter schools found that 79 percent of par- 
ents with children in charter schools intend 
to keep their children in those schools. 49 

The statistical evidence supporting the 
idea that choice initiatives increase parental 
satisfaction and student retention seems 
indisputable. One report echoes the preced- 
ing one in stating that, if given a choice, 
parents will exercise it prudently, particu- 
larly mindful of safety, discipline, and aca- 
demic quality. More than anything else, the 
facts suggest that parents prefer choice, and 
exercise it, once they have the option. In 
doing so, they become more pleased with 
their childrens education. 

Conclusion 

Studies of school choice programs on city, 
state, and national levels indicate that choice 
schools support parents’ involvement in their 



Studies show that 
choice schools 
often have signif- 
icantly higher 
student retention 
rates than do 
nonchoice 
schools. 



If given a choice, 
parents will exer- 
cise it prudently, 
particularly 
mindful of safety, 
discipline, and 
academic quality. 



childrens studies, encourage parents’ participa- 
tion in meaningful school activities, and engen- 
der greater satisfaction— and that choice 
schools do so to a significantly greater degree 
than do traditional public schools. 

Choice works by its very nature because, 
when parents have a choice, they take more 
responsibility for their decisions and have a 
greater stake in the success of their childrens 
school. Although a universal, market system 
has yet to be launched, sufficient research 
exists to prove that modified forms of choice- 
such as charter schools, vouchers, and private 
scholarship programs— increase parental 
involvement and satisfaction. 

Compared with public school parents, par- 
ents of children in choice programs (1) moni- 
tor their children’s work and help them more 
often; (2) get more involved with their chil- 
dren’s school; (3) seek and find environments 
that offer their children safety, discipline, and 
better instructional quality, (4) are more satis- 
fied with their children’s new schools than they 
were with their previous schools across a wide 
range of indicators; and (5) are likely to reenroll 
their children in their schools of choice, 

Parental involvement is the key to educa- 
tional excellence so critical to children’s 
futures. Once empowered to assume the full 
measure of their responsibility to support 
their childrens education, parents will 
become partners with educators in creating 
and maintaining the schools their children 
need. The importance of parents is now 
squarely at the forefront of education reform. 
State legislators should seek policies that 
return control of education to parents 
through mechanisms like tax cuts and uni- 
versal tuition tax credits. The adoption of 
such measures promises to transform 
American schooling by increasing parental 
involvement and providing for children the 
education they deserve. 
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